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THE TRIBULATIONS OF A TURKISH INFANT. 

BY THOMAS STEVENS. 


S U PPOSE we take it for granted that our 
forefathers were robuster specimens of 
humanity than ourselves, as we so often see it 
asserted. It is by no means certain that they 
were, but, even if one admits them to have been 
so, the reason is not difficult of solution. The 
weaklier specimens died in their infancy ; only 
the physically fittest survived. The medical 
skill of two centuries ago was not equal to the 


task of pulling through the punier debutants 
upon the stage of life, and so they quickly re¬ 
tired. 

The same state of affairs exists to-day in all 
semi-civilized countries. Taking Turkey for 
example, the ordeal that the Turkish infant 
has to go through, owing to the ignorance and 
superstition of his (assuming, for convenience' 
sake, that it is a boy) parents, dooms him from 
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the beginning, unless he happens to be of robust 
constitution. If the young Turk comes into 
the world a weakling, his stay is pretty sure to 
be of short duration. If he is strong to begin 
with, the chances are all against him even then, 
but a merciful Kismet sometimes pulls him 
through. 

His tribulations begin as soon as he is born. 
Instead of being allowed the use of his limbs, 
he is at once taken in hand by several ancient 
dames, who stretch out his limbs and bandage 
him, like a mummy, from head to foot. Reduced 
to the appearance of a straight roll of calico 
with a baby’s head, charms and amulets are 
then placed about him to preserve him from 
evil influences. An odorous bunch of garlic is 
placed at his head, and another bunch is tied 
to a broom and set up in a corner of the room. 

After these precautions against the evil-eye 
are taken the neighbors are admitted to see 
him. Nothing is visible but his face, and even 
this is partly concealed beneath a red cap that 
has been placed on his head. Everybody who 
comes in is expected to call him uncomplimen¬ 
tary names, spit on him, and otherwise pretend 
to heap him with abuse. Anybody who should 
speak admiringly of him or show him favor 
would be suspected of hypocrisy and harboring 
sinister designs. 

After a few days of this unhappy reception 
the youthful Turk is conveyed to the bath and 
almost scalded alive. Water almost too hot for 
the old women’s hands is poured over his tender 
body until it is red as a lobster. The parboiled 
flesh is then scrubbed so vigorously that the em¬ 
bryo Bashi-Bazouk almost sheds his skin. The 
louder he howls the more delighted are his tor¬ 
mentors, for they regard it as mere cold-blooded 
evidence that he has a sound pair of lungs. 

Most of the Turkish infant’s first year is spent 
lying on his back with his limbs and body tight¬ 
ly swathed. Nothing but his head is left at 
liberty, and for this no pillow is provided. The 
cradle is merely a flat box on rockers, with a 
quilt that barely preserves him from the hard¬ 
ship and indignity of bare boards. To this he is 
secured by bandages that bind him securely in 
position. 

Thus strapped and confined, with his head at 
liberty to roll from side to side, he is left hour 
after hour, the sport and plaything of capricious 
brothers and sisters. These, themselves spoiled 
and incorrigible, are at liberty to cram anything 
in his mouth, from doughy pastry to green fruit. 
If cholera morbus overtakes him,orhe grows rest¬ 
less and fretful, he is reduced to a semi-comatose 


condition with opium pills. In treating him fcr 
any kind of ailment criminal ignorance rules. 
Opium is employed to send him to sleep whenever 
the mother or nurse gets ready for his banish¬ 
ment to the land of dreams. 

In cases of stubborn sickness old women are 
called in to perform the ceremony of neffus, or 
breath-blowing. The women simply mutter 
incantations over him and blow soothingly in 
his face. If the case is urgent and beyond the 
neffus of the old women, then they send for the 
imam, or priest. Much value and importance 
is attached to the neffus of the imam, who also 
brings to his aid charms to place around the 
youngster’s neck. If the neffus of the imam 
proves unequal to the occasion and the unfor¬ 
tunate infant dies, nobody thinks of blaming 
the opium, the unwholesome food, the scalding, 
and the other trying ordeals that have steadily 
pursued him from his birth. Kismet alone is 
responsible. 

When the young Osmanli has survived the 
dangers and pitfalls of his first year or two and 
gets fairly set on his feet, it by no means follows 
that he is then looked after any better than be¬ 
fore. There is no ordinary danger to which he 
is not exposed over and over again. He is not 
“ raised ” at all; he is simply permitted to grow 
up, a rank, wayward weed. As soon as he is big 
enough to feed himself, all limit to his indul¬ 
gence is removed, if there ever was any before. 

Pickles, unripe fruit, wilted cucumbers, in¬ 
digestible pastry, and all manner of trash is 
placed in his hands without reserve. One # of 
the most singular things to the Western travel¬ 
ler is the seeming impunity with which Turkish 
children consume things that American mothers 
regard as little less than infanticide to let them 
have. When the Turkish two or three-year- 
old is thought worthy of indulgence—and that 
is always—instead of the stick of candy with 
which Young America is regaled, he is presented 
with a wilted cucumber to gnaw or a slice of 
green watermelon. 

The cucumber seems to be a special favorite 
of all Oriental children. In the cucumber season 
every Turkish toddler rolling in^the hot dust 
about the streets is seen regaling himself with 
a cucumber, sometimes wilted, always unripe. 
These they eat, or seem to eat, with the utmost 
impunity. The fact, however, that he has sur¬ 
vived the ordeals of a still tenderer age entitles 
one to believe him now capable of enduring the 
onslaught of even the deadly and insidious cu¬ 
cumber. 

When the Turkish infant of the rural districts 
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is washed at all, he is usually taken out and 
doused unceremoniously in the nearest stream 
or irrigating ditch. Here he is rubbed overmuch 
as one would douse some inanimate object. The 
water may be of any temperature and the 
weather frosty, but the unfortunate young Turk 
is doused in all the same. This is a custom that 
the Turkish women have inherited from their 
old nomadic days before the star of Osman rose 
in Asia Minor. 

Oriental-like, they never change for the bet- • 
ter, except where they Come in contact with 
European life, as at Stamboul. In Stamboul 
many of the more barbarous Turkman customs 
are modified, but even in the capital there is 
scant improvement in the treatment of children. 


Kismet rules in the nursery of the Sultan as it 
does in the mud-hovel of the peasant. 

If one child of a Turkish household has the 
small-pox, scarlet fever, or what not, no hesita¬ 
tion is made about allowing another one to sleep 
in the same bed ! The Turks think it shows a 
want of faith in Providence to take the common 
precautions that every Christian mother takes as 
a mere matter of prudence and common sense. 

If it is their Kis??iet to get sick and die, Insh- 
allah, who can prevent it ?” says the Turkish 
mother. “And if it is their Kismet not to, Insh- 
allah, who can cause it to come about ? ” Be¬ 
lieving in the futility of human interference, to 
this Oriental fatalism the Turkish mother con¬ 
signs her child from the day of its birth. 
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